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THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERVENTION 


Salvador de Madariaga 


Perhaps it is time for us to reappraise the principle 
of intervention. The Latin-American countries re- 
gard this principle with trepidation, and we have 


seen them condemn it during the Inter-American . 


conference in Caracas when Mr. Dulles, in order to 
obtain a vote favoring his motion in condemnation 
of communism, had to agree to another motion con- 
demning the foreign intervention into the internal 
affairs of sovereign states. 

The American continents are very unevenly com- 
posed, and they have the fortune (both good and 
bad, at the same time) of including the most power- 
ful nation that history has ever known among their 
components. If the strong and deeply-rooted nations 
of Europe sense, at times, the power of the United 
States in overwhelming fashion, is it to be wondered 
that the countries of Latin-America should try to 
protect themselves behind an entrenchment of texts 
and principles from the “Colossus of the North”? 

Thus the principle of non-intervention seems well 
founded on consistent experience, and, therefore, jus- 
tified. But may it not, by now, have become outdated 
and unsuited to our era? Let us take two brutal ex- 
amples to illustrate this: would it not have been a 
blessing if someone had intervened to drive Hitler 
out of power in 1933, or Lenin, in 1925? The answer 
is obvious. Evidently a reappraisal of this question 
of intervention is indicated. 

The first thought that comes to mind is that the 
freedom of each people to weave its own destiny 
in its own way is undeniable, and at the same time 
limited. It is undeniable because each nation must 
extract from within itself the impulse and the vital 
essence of its own future; other nations may do no 
more than advise it or inspire, but may not through 
any means compel it to take such or such a course. 
But this liberty has its limits, because in the world of 
today nations live very close together, and very strong 
bonds and mutual obligations have evolved between 
them, so that whatever happens in any one nation 
can—and frequently does—cause obvious conse- 
quences for the others. Again the examples of Hitler 
and Lenin confirm this, as there is not a single coun- 
try in Europe that is not still expiating the sad con- 
sequences of the politics of those two wretched men. 

This brief analysis indicates that, although each 
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nation must be left in freedom to live its own life in 
its Own way, it is no less necessary to set a limit on 
this freedom beyond which the nation must not go, 
even though this limit be only in the interest of the 
other nations or of its own community. But at this 
point three formidable questions arise: Where to 
draw the line? Who should draw it? Who should 
impose it? 

With respect to the first of these questions, there 
is no fixed doctrine; but it is possible to point out 
certain indices and tendencies which permit the out- 
lining of empiric rules. 

A state that is founded upon violence is scarcely 
able to offer guarantees to neighboring nations. From 
this it follows that rulers whose internal regimes are 
supported by violence are not likely to change their 
ways simply by crossing the street from the Home Of- 
fice to the Foreign Office. There are more than 
enough proofs that all dictators are as bellicose in 
external politics as they are given to the use of vi- 
olence in internal politics. So our first rule in limiting 
the freedom of each nation to govern itself as it 
wishes will be this: no violence as a basis of govern- 
ment; a negative precept which, when changed to the 
positive, is this: government based on the free con- 
sent of the governed. 

A nation governed in silence does not merit the 
confidence of its neighbors, for he who is silent con- 
ceals something, and he who conceals something 
knows that his actions do not deserve general appro- 
bation. So the second rule will be: freedom of ex- 
pression through all media and, above all, freedom of 
the press. 

Finally, a nation founded on unlimited police 
power cannot be trusted by its neighbors, since un- 
der an omnipotent police force neither government 
on the basis of the consent of the governed, nor free- 
dom of the press is possible. Therefore the third rule 
will be: guarantees that the personal freedom of 
every citizen will be respected. 

The right to intervene when a nation violates one 
or more of these three rules seems to me indisputable. 
But the question is, the right of whom? Here is where 
the difficulty begins, and here is where the other two 
questions of the three that I enumerated above come 
| (Continued on p. 15) 








SPAIN IN 1955: BARCELONA 


George Dennis 


For me, Barcelona is a city of three questions. The 
first question, which, in these days of constant change, 
is apt to occur to one upon returning to a place after 
a number of years, is: what has been the most im- 
portant change here since my last visit? In the case 
of Barcelona the answer is easy: America has ar- 
rived. 

The U. S. Sixth Fleet is in and out of Barcelona. 
Many shops display Spanish and American flags, 
and they greet visiting sailors with signs reading 
“Welkome U. S. Navy,” or, more simply and cor- 
rectly, “Welcome.” A night spot in the Ramblas ad- 
vertises itself as “Typical U. S. Sailors’ Night Club. 
All kinds of drinks at cheapest prices.” “Typical” 
Spanish souvenirs sell like hot cakes, and many local 
girls have acquired a smattering of basic English. 

But even when the Sixth Fleet is not in port, the 
new American presence cannot be ignored. News- 
paper stands in the Ramblas feature comic books 
for children, and tailors’ windows are full of blue 
jeans. Radio Nacional, which blares at all hours in 
my pension, opens its daily historical program with 
“Happy Birthday to You!” and its news bulletins with 
“This is the Army, Mister Jones.” It probably broad- 
casts more jazz than any other European station, and 
more than many American stations. No humorous 
magazine is complete without at least one joke about 
women weeping over the 11:00 o'clock serial. Add 
to all this the flood of Hollywood films and the ac- 
companying flood of American books in transla- 
Bic as 

All this is an old story over most of western Eu- 
rope, but a new one in Spain, now in the year 19 
of Franco, and the year 2 of America. But, as is 
only to be expected, the change is not universally 
welcomed. When the citizens of this city tell each 
other the latest chiste, that “Barcelona huele a co- 
lonia americana,” they do not mean that it smells 
of American eau de Cologne, but of an American 
colony. An old gentleman who shared a stone bench 
with me in the Plaza del Rey put the matter in a 
nutshell with typical Spanish realism and typical Ca- 
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talan seny: “America is now Franco’s main support. 
The moment the first church is burned in Barcelona, 
the American Marines land here.” 

For all that, America’s presence in Barcelona is 
something extraneous and it leaves the city’s real 
problems untouched, or barely touched. Nor is it 
easy to get at these real problems because the Bar- 
celonese tend, understandably, to be restrained in 
their dealings with strangers—even with each other. 
They consider the present regime to be an imposition; 
not as the only imposition, but as the most recent. 
Other previous impositions have taught them the 
wisdom of keeping their mouths shut. A Catalan psy- 
chologist, Pere E. Baulo, writing in the Revue de 
Psychologie des Peuples about his people’s collective 
psychology, exclaims almost ecstatically: “Oh happy 
dissimulation which is perhaps the key to our survival 
as a people!” One may quarrel with his choice of 
an adjective while granting his point. 

Unamuno called Barcelona “la ciudad fachadosa” 
—the city of facades. He was referring primarily to 
the architectural embellishments with which the citi- 
zens of Barcelona love to adorn their houses, but 
the phrase has a deeper meaning too. Barcelona and 
its citizens put up a facade between themselves and 
the stranger, be he a visitor from abroad or an offi- 
cial from another part of Spain. And so, being in- 
quisitive by nature, I asked myself the second ques- 
tion: what is behind that facade? 

I can hardly claim to have found the complete an- 
swer to this question. But, aided by some indiscreet 
newspapers and some discreet friends, I unearthed 
some interesting clues. 


The first impression gleaned from a reading of the 
Spanish newspapers is that the country simply has 
no problems. Everything is going well and everybody 
is happy under the benevolent rule of you know who. 
Unlike some less fortunate countries, Spain has no 
internal controversies. . . . 

This first impression soon evaporates. For even 
a cursory reading of the newspapers soon reveals 
that, although Spain is now officially a kingdom, 
Spaniards are in at least two minds about it. Offi- 
cially, the question is settled. In Barcelona itself, the 
monarchists occupy some powerful positions, begin- 
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ning with that of the Captain General of the Fourth 
Military Region, historical starting point of many 
changes of regime in Spain (e.g., the dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera). The present incumbent, General 
Juan Bautista Sanchez, is very much respected as a 
man of integrity. Should anything happen to Franco, 
much would depend upon him. The two best news- 
papers are monarchist in tone: La Vanguardia, 
whose editor, Luis de Galinsoga, never misses an op- 
portunity to quote any favorable reference that Fran- 
co has made to the monarchy from the time of his 
funeral oration for Queen Maria Christina on; and 
the Diario de Barcelona, which continues to support 
the status quo of the year in which it was founded, 
1792. 

Opposition to the monarchy is, as may be expected, 
not quite so vocal. But in Barcelona it can and does 
express itself through the Falangist press. The local 
Falangist daily, Solidaridad Nacional, is, at best, luke- 
warm about the monarchy. It prefers not to touch 
the question at all if it can help it. Solidaridad Na- 
cional does, however, take occasional snide potshots 
at the monarchy, as, for instance, when it recently 
printed some anecdotes making fun of European 
monarchs alongside of other anecdotes, one of which 
describes President Coty of France as a kind of St. 
George confronting the communist dragon Duclos, 
and the other admiringly quoting a witticism of none 
other than Adlai Stevenson. And recently it picked 
up enough courage to state editorially: “The simple 
republican and monarchist, who are in the manner 
of the XIXth century and the first five years of the 
XXth, cannot attain the depths of the political and 
moral sensibilities of our days. That which we cannot 
accept is that their nostalgia should aspire to prevail 
over the expressed opinion of the majority in the 
country.” ° 

Stronger language can be found in the March 1 
issue of the Falangist magazine El Bruch. It prom- 
inently features a boxed quotation: “No germ of 
anti-Spanish agitation nor eagerness for rebellion pul- 
sates in the possible anti-monarchism of wide sectors 
of youth.” This is quoted from a Madrid student 
magazine, Alcald, but El Bruch can speak out for 
itself, too. On its book page Octavio Carreras dis- 
misses “constitutional monarchy” in his review of 
Alfonso XIII by Angel Zuniga with this classical pas- 
sage of Falangist purple prose: “Those of us who 
pertain to the immense majority of Spaniards have 
learned, as a heritage of the Crusade, how to dis- 
criminate, and we reject all grey tones (i.e., moder- 
ation), even though some who have remained blind 
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to the lessons of history still wax enthusiastic over 
the tinsel of a facade which collapsed without any of 
the reverberations which should accompany the col- 
lapse of a system.” 

So much for the newspapers. 

From my friends I gathered that, whatever the 
situation in other parts of Spain, Barcelona is not too 
excited over the question of the monarchy, one way or 
the other. 

Not so, however, in regard to the Catalan ques- 
tion, on which Barcelona does take sides. Rather, it 
is more or less united against the government’s policy 
toward Catalonia, though not without powerful dis- 
sidents. 

There is no doubt that Catalanism is experiencing 
a revival. More and more Catalan books are being 
published, and the censorship prohibitions on sci- 
entific books and translations are no longer water- 
tight. Sagarra and Riba were permitted to publish 
new translations of Dante and Homer, in de luxe edi- 
tions, to be sure. A Geography of Catalonia, by Blasi, 
forbidden under that title, was published as The 
Lands of Catalonia. Novels, biographies and poetry 
in Catalan flood the bookshops, coblas and sardanas 
(Catalan regional songs and dances) are advertised 
all over the place. 

The students of Barcelona University are taking 
the lead here. One of them added an extra “L” to 
the inscription on the statue of Luis Vives on the 
campus, to emphasize that his name was Catalan. 
Among the older generation, Catalanism is fostered 
by many of the clergy—the clerical garb serves as a 
good cover in Spain today. But Catalanist enthu- 
siasm can also be found in the strangest of places. 
El Bruch has boasted that it was thanks to the 
Falangists that the ban on a particularly patriotic 
sardana was repealed. And Destino, always quick to 
note which way the wind blows, published a series 
of articles by José Pla denouncing the economic dis- 
crimination against Catalonia practiced by various 
government agencies. 

For all that, adherents of the regime are quick 
to apply the label of “separatist” to any such mani- 
festations. They even applied it to the present civil 
governor, Acedo Colunga, a tough gentleman who 
won his spurs in Asturias in 1934 and was sent here 
to restore order after the strike. The reason: he had 
received a delegation of prominent Catalans and had 
transmitted their grievances—mostly economic—to 
Madrid. 

It is a sign of the times that the phrase “Red 

Separatist” has been replaced by “Catholic Separa- 
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tist.’ Prominent “Catholic Separatists,’ including 
some priests, were arrested before the Eucharistic 
Congress and released after the Congress was over, 
so that foreign visitors to Barcelona would have no 
chance of talking to them. Another group was ar- 
rested on the strange charge of “organizing the fu- 
neral of Pous i Pages.’’ Pous i Pages was a distin- 
guished citizen of Barcelona who had the civic cour- 
age to protest publicly against the excesses of the 
Civil War. He returned from his exile in France to 
die at home. He was so universally respected that 
La Vanguardia praised him editorially when he died. 
His funeral became a civic manifestation—therefore 
its “organizers” were arrested and the police took 
down the names of those taking part in it. 

Another “separatist”? organization, according to 
El Bruch, is the group called “Young Men of the 
Mountains” (Minyons de Muntanya) which is ac- 
cused of being a “‘semi-military organization,” di- 
rected by a mysterious “Mossen.” The group is an 
infringement of the Falangist monopoly on youth 
organizations and hence the object of Falangist 
hatred. The members themselves and their mountain 
huts have been the subject of frequent Falangist as- 
saults. 

My own impression is that separatism in its wild 
romantic form, a la Macia, is dead in Catalonia to- 
day. It may of course revive if circumstances change, 
or as a result of continued Catalan irritation and 
exasperation. But the Catalans of today are too con- 
scious that they are a part of Spain—the Civil War 
and its aftermath made this only too clear—so that 
the main Catalanist effort is directed toward finding 
a modus vivendi between Catalonia and Castile. 

Typical of this trend is Professor J. Vicens Vives, 
whose Noticia de Catalufia is a best-seller. It is a 
historical -analysis of the “Catalan problem” and 
concludes that Catalonia needs Castile, for its social 
discipline, which the Catalans too often lack; while 
Catalonia, in turn, should serve as a channel for the 
Europeanization of the rest of Spain. The author 
claims that his inspiration came from the Catalan 
“generation of 1901,” whose main political brain 
was Prat de la Riba, and whose main political actor 
was Cambéo. , 

Another reason for the decline of separatism and 
the new rise of Catalanism is that the roots of the 
“Catalan problem” today seem to be economic rather 
than political. It is typified by the situation in Bar- 
celona.'I have been fortunate in obtaining two anal- 
yses of it. One came from an economic expert and 
was roughly as foliows: Before the war Barcelona 
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was overwhelmingly middle-class. Its population was 
about 80% middle class, 2% very rich, and 18% 
proletarian. Today, the very rich are 3%, the prole- 
tariat 40% if not 50%, and the middle class is be- 
ing squeezed out. The other analysis, no less expert, 
came from another lounger in the Plaza del Rey. 
Of Barcelona’s population of one and a half million, 
only some 200,000 can afford to go to “spectacles.” 
The average worker had savings before the war; now 
he is in debt. The extremes gain at the expense of 
the middle. 

But this is not all. There is yet another split which 
cuts right across class divisions and determines a 
most important aspect of the Catalan problem. It 
opposes those who favor the regime’s policy of in- 
corporating Catalonia more fully into Spain, with 
those who resist it. 

This split is no new thing. It is the same conflict 
that raged between Ferdinand the Catholic and the 
Councilors of Barcelona and ravaged Catalonia in 
1640 and 1704. The government insists that Cata- 
lonia, the most prosperous part of Spain, make sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the whole country. The Cata- 
lans insist on “‘differential facts’ (better business 
sense and labor efficiency) and on preferential treat- 
ment, or at least on keeping what they have. The 
government uses force and manages, in Unamuno’s 
phrase, “to win but not to convince.” And so Bar- 
celona today jokes bitterly that the motto of Spain 
should be, not “Espana una, grande, libre” (“One 
Spain, great and free’), but “Igualdad por la mi- 
seria’ (‘‘Equality in misery’). 

But in this Barcelona is not unanimous. Among its 
big businessmen, enriched by both genuine ability 
and estraperlo (graft), many practice what the gov- 
ernment calls “‘abstentionism.” They refuse to invest 
their capital in competition with state enterprises, 
even if the rest of Spain suffers. But Planells, who, 
with Suances, directs the government planning policy, 
is a Catalan. So is Carceller, banker, industrial mag- 
nate, and one of Franco’s financial wizards. 

At the other extreme, the Barcelona worker faces 
a constant influx of immigrants from the poverty 
stricken provinces of Murcia and Andalucia, whom 
he lumps together as Murcianos. The influx has 
reached such proportions that, according to a semi- 
official estimate, some 60% of Barcelona’s popula- 
tion today is non-Catalan in origin. Catalanists view 
this “invasion” with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, the Murcianos tend to depress the already 
miserable level of wages and to reduce Barcelona’s 
perilously lowered standards of living. (One Catalan 
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nationalist went so far as to assure me, in all seri- 
ousness, that the Murcianos were sent by the govern- 
ment para ahogarnos—to smother us.) On the other 
hand, the sons of the immigrants, or at least their 
grandsons, tend to become more Catalan than the 


Catalans themselves and to spearhead Catalanist 
agitation. 


But the Barcclonese are a warm-hearted people 
and few of them look at the Murcianos with the cool 
eyes of reason. They see the newcomers arriving in 
deepest destitution and set about helping them with 
typical Catalan efficiency. The warm heart of Bar- 
celona can best be seen at work where it is most 
needed—in Somorrostro. 


Somorrostro is a shanty-town which has grown up 
since the war on tke beach between the port and the 
Besos River. It is occupied by Andalusians (the Mur- 
cianos proper occupy two other shanty-towns, Sans 
and Casa Antunez, between the Montjuich and the 
sea). “Shanty-town’” may convey a wrong impres- 
sion to an American, for the barraca of Somorrostro 
is fairly solidly constructed of stone and has a roof 
of corrugated iron. But not all the inhabitants of So- 
morrostro are lucky enough to have a barraca. A 
few, mostly gypsies, huddle in tents like one I saw, 
filled by a man, a woman and their five children who 
had only a dog to keep them warm. The barraca 
normally has a single bed in which the whole family 
sleeps. There is no gas or electricity. A toilet of the 
cabinet turc style was pointed out to me as the only 
one existing in the whole of Somorrostro! 


The government has completely ignored the exist- 
ence of Somorrostro. All that successive civil gover- 
nors have done has been to proclaim that it should 
disappear from the fair face of Barcelona. The pres- 
ent incumbent had the bright idea of solving the 
problem of Somorrostro by cutting off its water 
supply. Fortunately, he was persuaded to change his 
mind. Meanwhile, the population of Somorrostro has 
grown from 18,000 in 1951, to 40,000 at present. 


And this is where the people of Barcelona stepped 
in. Some friars led the way and built a church which 
is also a school and a dispensary. Famous doctors 
visit the barracas and offer their services freely. Vol- 
unteer social workers, drawn from all classes, per- 
form all the functions of government. They distribute 
food, clothes and drugs, find jobs and provide what- 
ever help is needed. (Incidentally, Somorrostro pro- 
vides an answer to the question of where at least 
some of America’s aid to Spain goes, or rather does 
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not go. I was told that the powdered milk that is 
part of the official U. S. aid program is distributed 
in Barcelona by no less than 15 official agencies. 
None of it has reached Somorrostro. The 15 agencies 
presumably know where it has gone. There is no 
such mystery about the Christmas gifts of food sent 
to Barcelona by U. S. Catholic organizations for dis- 
tribution among the poor. They were distributed 
among the Falange Old Guard. One of them com- 
plained to me that he was getting tired of American 
prunes. Poor Falangist! ) 


But perhaps the strangest fact about Somorrostro 
is that here, in the greatest potential hotbed of crime 
in Barcelona, there is not a single policeman. For 
Barcelona is simply crawling with police, and, as La 
Vanguardia put it with unconscious irony on that 
uniquely Spanish occasion, the Day of the Holy 
Guardian Angel, patron saint of the police: “Our 
Police enjoys an incomparable efficiency.” What lies 
behind that efficient police curtain is not easy to 
discover. A friend pointed to some people descending 
from a bus and said: “I will bet you that two of 
them are anarchists, two socialists, and one a repub- 
lican of the left.” Another friend assured me that 
the syndicates are full of officials who are like the 
“beefsteaks” of Nazi Germany—brown outside and 
red inside. But these are merely speculations. 


Altogether I left Barcelona feeling that in many 
ways the city was back in the year 1500 when she 
lay prostrate after her defeat in the conflict with 
Ferdinand the Catholic whose chosen instrument— 
strange coincidence—was a Grand Inquisitor named 
Franco. And as I left I pondered the question that 
Antonio Machado once asked of Castile: 


“Does she sleep, dream, or merely wait?” 


If the general strike of 1951—described to me as 
“a manifestation of the fact that, after 12 years of 
Franco, we still have a will of our own’—is any 
indication, then Catalonia is merely waiting. 











THE RUSSIAN REALITY 


Carlos P. Carranza 


A dictatorship of the bureaucracy 


Inevitably the political and social problems of our 
time are stated, and their solutions sought, in the 
light of their relationships with communism. Per- 
haps more accurately we should say in the light of 
their relations with Sovietism. Because in its origins, 
formation and general characteristics, Soviet commu- 
nism is the result of the conjunction of two factors: 
Marxist doctrine, more or less adulterated by Lenin 
and his followers, and Slavic nationalism, with its 
secular tendencies, peculiar claims and imperialistic 
procedures. If at first the Marxist element was pre- 
ponderant, and marvelously designed for deceiving 
the whole world regarding the true character of the 
Bolshevik revolution, the passage of time wrought a 
complete reversal of the situation. From the moment 
when the crushing of the old guard Bolsheviks made 
Stalin the new czar of Russia, the nationalistic fac- 
tor waxed progressively more important until it at- 
tained an unassailable primacy, and relegated the 
Marxist factor to the role of mere window dressing. 

The result of that evolution of Sovietism has been 
the creation of the present Russian state, which had 
come to full flower by the time of Stalin’s death two 
years ago. This Russian state represents a total nega- 
tion of the previsions of Marx regarding the new 
society that would arise once the proletariat had 
taken control of means of production and machinery 
of government. Certainly both the theorists and 
leaders of the Bolshevik revolution understood that 
they were proceeding in the name of and for the 
benefit of the workers. The reality has turned out 
to be completely different. 

To be sure, all the social classes of Russia were 
suppressed, excepting the peasants and laborers; the 
political representatives of the liquidated classes were 
forced from power; owners were dispossessed of their 
land, and private beneficiaries were driven from in- 
dustrial, mercantile, and banking enterprises; but this 
was the extent of the truly Marxist accomplishment 
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of the revolution. The Bolshevik revolution and 
Marxist doctrine coincided at one point only, in their 
destructive, negative aspect. In the constructive, posi- 
tive aspect, something quite different occurred. 

The subversion carried out in Russia totally extir- 
pated all classes save the proletariat. But once there 
was no social class other than the proletariat, and 
with the dictatorship still in force, this could not be 
a proletarian dictatorship. A dictatorship always oper- 
ates against someone. It consists of government by 
force, aimed at preventing certain individuals or a 
particular class from enjoying their rights. Conse- 
quently the proletarian hegemony can continue only 
as long as there subsist individuals or social groups 
alien to the proletariat. Then the proletarian dicta- 
torship will operate against those individuals and 
groups, in order to stifle any reaction calculated to 
result in the recovery of their economic means or the 
reconquest of their political powers. But as soon as 
those groups alien to the proletariat disappear from 
the whole of a society, as has been the case in Russia, 
the dictatorship can no longer be that of the pro- 
letariat. 

It can be adduced that if, in fact, every dictator- 
ship has to operate against some class, it is also a 


sine que non that it be practiced by another class, 


to the latter’s benefit. That is to say, if there is but 
a single social class, the supreme desideratum of 
Marxism, a class dictatorship will not be possible, 
because then the active and passive factors would 
be identical—an obvious impossibility. 

But in Russia, while the annihilation of the owner 
class was taking place, a new class, distinct from the 
proletariat, was in the process of formation. As is 
inevitable in the workings of the social mechanism, 
the enjoyment of social benefits gives rise to a priv- 
ileged class. In Russia the men connected with gov- 
ernment and administration, seconded by those sup- 
porting them through force, allocated to themselves 
all advantages accruing from the distribution of 
wealth produced by the workers. Since they control 
the arteries of distribution, as the result of the com- 
plete nationalization of all economic activities, they 
have assigned to themselves the lion’s share and tossed 
the crumbs to the proletariat. And by virtue of their 
favored economic position, the leaders and _ their 
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henchmen have come to be Russia’s new privileged 
class, properly called the bureaucratic class. 

With the formation of this new class and its en- 
thronement in power, the conditions requisite for 
the subsistence of dictatorship have been met. In 
this way there is a privileged class made up of ten 
million communist politicians, governors, technicians, 
functionaries, soldiers, and police; and another op- 
pressed and exploited class, consisting of a hundred 
and sixty million workers, peasants and menial em- 
ployees. The dictatorship is imposed on the latter 
by the former; so it is not a question of a proletarian 
dictatorship, as is falsely asserted, but of a bureau- 
cratic dictatorship against the proletariat. 

The stark reality of the Russian situation is that 
under it the proletariat is more put upon, oppressed 
and exploited than in any other country. Notwith- 
standing, the fiction still exists that Russia is the 
country of the proletariat, that its regime is revolu- 
tionary and progressive, and that there a more just 
and humane society is being evolved. Despite the 
overwhelming and conclusive proof to the contrary, 
there are millions and millions of people of all races 
and conditions who persist in maintaining a blind 
faith in an experiment constituting the most mon- 
strous of deceits, and the most colossal of swindles 
by which humanity has ever been gulled. But that 
absurd faith that believes in the opposite of what we 
all can see is being cleverly manipulated in the best 
interests of Soviet nationalism, and to the infinite 
detriment of other peoples; of these, the Spaniards 
are probably the ones who have suffered most. 


Russia and Spain 


One of the component elements of Russian sovietism 
is a rabid nationalism, forced to maintain a de- 
fensive position during the long period from the 
establishment of the regime in 1917, until the out- 
break of the Second World War in 1939. However, 
once its internal enemies had been completely liqui- 
dated, and conditions favorable to external action 
were created through the unresolvable rivalry among 
fascist and democratic powers, it sprang to the of- 
fensive. 

Once trouble was started by Italian fascism with 
the Ethiopian aggression of 1935, to be immediately 
increased by German Nazism through rearmament 
and the entry of military forces into the Rhineland, 
the European problem became clearly defined as 
between two antagonistic groups. There was thus 
produced a shift in the order of concerns and ob- 
jectives, a shift that completely altered the con- 
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tinental panorama. All the threats implicit in the 
fact that sovietism had taken root in Europe ceased 
to be an immediate and pressing danger for the old 
ruling powers, England and France. Rather, their 
chief and burdensome concern now became the ex- 
pansive action of the fascist powers. The latter, in 
turn, encountered their own obstacle, not in the 
East, but in the West. For the USSR the new situa- 
tion was a lifesaver. In the first place it immediately 
removed from its frontiers all danger of asphyxiation 
by the capitalistic world; secondly, it opened limit- 
less horizons for the attainment of objectives that not 
even the most distinguished and sanguine representa- 
tives of Slavic nationalism could possibly have en- 
visaged. Standing apart from the rivalries of both 
the democracies and the Axis, the USSR could as- 
sume the role of arbiter, with all the advantages 
and possibilities accruing thereto. 

Thus it turned out that fascism contributed most 
efficaciously to the consolidation and culmination of 
communism. Had it not been for the immediate and 
more serious threat that the fascist powers spelled 
for the democracies, Russia would never have had 
the opportunities which have enabled her to attain 
her present dominant position. 

It should not be deduced therefrom, however, 
that democratic opposition to fascism, although late 
and reluctant, was an error. The dilemma that would 
force a choice between fascism and communism is 
a spurious one. Both are aspects of the same evil; 
it is not a question of choosing between them, but 
of combating the more powerful, or both if they 
prove equally threatening. 

The new European situation facilitated the ex- 
terior expansion of the USSR, an expansion destined 
to cause havoc and destroy countries, and accruing 
to the benefit of Slavic nationalism. The first and 
most important victim was Spain. 

In 1936 a military rebellion, abetted by the clergy 
and the plutocracy of the country, took place. It 
had, in fact, been in the making since the very procla- 
mation of the Republic. The first spark appeared in 
the summer of 1932 with the revolt of General 
Sanjurjo. By 1934 the conditions governing the aid 
to be furnished by Mussolini had been stipulated; 
and during the early months of 1936 Hitler’s co- 
operation had been agreed upon. 

When, on July 18, 1936, the rebellion occurred, 
the Spanish Republic had not yet established normal 
relations with the USSR. On the other hand it was 
linked to France through extremely friendly agree- 


"ments, since its international policy was more com- 
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patible with that of the democratic powers. At this 
juncture the government found itself deprived of the 
forces charged with maintaining order, and was 
urgently in need of reconstructing its military or- 
ganization. Its first move was to demand of France 

the arms that that neighboring and friendly country 
was honor bound to supply by virtue of a clause in 
a commercial agreement that had been stipulated by 
the French government itself. It is only fair to point 
out that France was prepared to live up to her con- 
tractual obligation. If in the end she did not, it was 
due to the intervention of the British government of 
Mr. Baldwin, which threatened to abandon France 
should her aid to Spain provoke a hazardous situa- 
tion with Hitler and Mussolini. 

Checked and restricted, the French government, 
despite the fact that it was headed by the socialist 
Blum, did not fulfill its obligations nor honor its 
signature affixed to a commercial contract. The 
Spanish republican government still tried to obtain 
arms in the United States, availing herself of an in- 
ternational right providing for the assistance of all 
legitimate and recognized governments. However, 
owing to exigencies of internal policy, President 
Roosevelt, although he later repented and recognized 
his error, prevented the republican government from 
exercising a right that could be abrogated only with 
grave threat to the sanctity of international law. 

It was apparent, therefore, that the democratic 
powers were denying the Spanish Republic every 
kind of assistance, even the most legitimate, provided 
for in bona fide contracts, while at the same time 
they feigned ignorance of the scandalous and cynical 
aid of Hitler and Mussolini to the rebels. 

In this tragic emergency for Spain, the Russian 
government found that the cowardice, hypocrisy and 
suicidal spirit of the democratic powers had pre- 
pared for it the most marvelous possibilities for ad- 
vantageous action. During the first weeks the Kremlin 
assumed a cautious and reticent attitude. It did not 
display the least manifestation of sympathy for the 
Spanish Republic, nor did it allow anyone in its 
domains to do so. During that period the renowned 
André Gide visited Russia, and was greatly surprised 
at the strange attitude adopted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The author of these lines was also in Moscow, 
and will never forget the cold indifference with 
which, in July and August of 1936, the Spanish 
problem was viewed by the USSR. 

Russia finally realized, however, that an oppor- 
tunity marvelously fitted for her foreign policy had 
arisen, and hastened to act. Her action consisted in 
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utilizmg the Spanish situation most effectively to 
further her own interests in the highly complicated 
labyrinth of the current international situation. 

It suited the purposes of the USSR for the two 
antagonistic blocks to enlarge the area of their 
rivalries and to prolong them. In this way they would 
postpone the case of Russia sine die, and no longer 
view her suspiciously and threateningly. The Spanish 
problem might prove a very effective means of 
arousing distrust, creating tensions, and even of pro- 
voking incidents generating a climate of war. The 
longer the Spanish conflict could be protracted, the 
greater would be the advantages to the Kremlin in 
its basic policy of removing all threats to its own 
frontiers. 

The conduct of the USSR in the Spanish situation 
was dictated strictly by that objective, without pre- 
judice to the attainment of other positive advantages. 
To this end its policy during all the Spanish war of 
treason and invasion, consisted on the one hand of 
preventing the early defeat of the Republic, and on 
the other in containing the rebellion within a few 
months. Consequently it kept supplying arms to the 
republican government in doses cleverly calculated to 
prolong resistance but without any possibility of ulti- 
mate victory. At the same time it collected for its 
supplies in cash and in gold, at extremely burdensome 
prices; it took charge of the abundant supplies of 
Spanish gold with no intention of ever restoring them; 
it trained its technicians and military personnel in 
the Peninsula; it tested its materiel; it liquidated the 
dissident elements of a deteriorated Spanish commu- 
nism; it strove to worm its way into labor organiza- 
tions, political parties and the vital centers of the 
nation. 

But communism encountered much stronger resis- 
tance in Spain than in other countries and was un- 
able to overcome it. It could not, in fact, take over 
the General Workers Union, as it had successfully 
done with similar organizations in France and Italy. 
It could not capture the powerful Spanish socialist 
party, as had been the case with Italian socialism 
headed by Nenni. On the contrary, the most repre- 
sentative men of Hispanic socialism, Largo Caballero, 
Prieto and Besteiro, as almost all the party rank and 
file, resisted with firmness and dignity the effort to 
convert them into instruments and creatures of Mos- 
cow. Neither could it deceive nor entice the Spanish 
people as a whole, allergic as they were to commu- 
nism, individualistic and rebellious by nature, and 
sworn enemies of all kinds of dictatorship. 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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The Franco propaganda offensive 


While difficulties over the acquisition of land for 
the installation of air and naval bases and of oil 
pipeline from Cadiz to Zaragoza by way of Madrid 
have not abated, official sources in Washington, and 
particularly in the State Department, have taken note 
of a propaganda offensive by the Franco government 
which by implication accuses the United States of 
bad faith and is at the same time a “Do as we say 
or else. . . .” type of warning. 

The burden of the complaint of course is money. 
The Franco setup well knows that this is the period 
of the Congressional session when appropriations are 
to be made for Spain and other countries under the 
head of mutual security. The regime in Spain is 
displeased with the “too small” $85 million appro- 
priated last year for “economic assistance” even 
though the amount was raised from an original $30 
million. The United States now. faces the officially 
inspired threat that if it fails to meet Franco’s ex- 
pectations—and they are insatiable—the Franco set- 
up will think twice before fulfilling its part of the 
bargain. 


The Franco propaganda offensive has, on its face, 
a double objective. The first is to spread the report 
throughout Spain that the United States is not acting 
in good faith with Spaniards in fulfillment of the 
bases agreement. The discontent thus generated could 
act as a leverage to compel Congress to increase its 
appropriations for “economic aid.” The second ob- 
jective is to serve as a direct warning to our gov- 
ernment to meet Franco’s demands, “or else.” 


The Franco regime knows very well that although 
its propaganda efforts are not directly addressed to 
the United States government, United States diplo- 
matic observers in Spain will take note of them and 
inform their home government. In view of this deli- 
cate situation, officials at the State Department and 
at the Pentagon are keeping very quiet about the 
whole situation. They are exceedingly anxious not 
to arouse American public opinion, as happened in 
the case of the proposed marriage agreement when 
Dean Pike of New York issued a public protest. 
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The gist of the warning 


The most pointed and flagrant propaganda broad- 
side of which note has been taken in Washington was 
published in Barcelona’s Vanguardia on February 20. 
Copies of the same have just reached Washington by 
way of London. It is an inspired editorial under the 
blunt title, “Hay que cumplir’—“It Is Necessary to 
Fulfill,’ that is, to fulfill promises. Its publication 
followed on the heels of a speech made in Barcelona 
on February 12 by Franco’s Minister of Commerce, 
Jose Antonio Giminez Arnau, on the occasion of a 
“homage” to the retiring Spanish ambassador to the 
U. S., Jose Felix de Lequerica. The Vanguardia, of 
course, is one of the most widely read papers in 
Spain. 


The editorial, beginning with the observation that 
Americans like talk straight from the shoulder and 
that that is the best way to talk among friends, pro- 
ceeds to lay it on. “Sincerity,” it says, “obliges us at 
length to say that in Spain today there is a wave 
of uneasy wonderment and suspicion with respect to 
the economic pacts signed between our nation and 
the United States in September 1953.” 


It should be noted that emphasis is laid on the 
economic agreement, rather than on the agreements 
as to bases and direct military assistance. 


The heart of the long inspired editorial is con- 
tained in the following passage: 


“Our mission today is to say concretely and clearly, 
and without mincing words, that Spain is waiting, 
not impatiently or anxiously, but with imperturable 
calm in imitation of the example given us by the 
chief of state who rules over us, for the United States 
to definitely undertake the fulfillment of the agree- 
ments. For the very reason that we have never asked 
for anything, and certainly have never begged, either 
from the United States or from anyone else, Spain 
rests firmly in the confidence that, just as when the 
day comes when there will be dissolved spontaneously 
and in strict justice the glacial relations between our 
country and others, so there will be honored, point 
by point, the stipulations of September 1953.” 


It repeats: “It is necessary to honor the agree- 
ments,” and follows with more of the same scoldings 
and veiled threats. “Here we do not ask and will 
not accept alms, presents, or condescensions, because 
here we hold the head too erect to incline it over 
the beggars’ cup, out of which other countries are 
nourishing both their hunger and their impudence.” 
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Curbs put on foreign aid 


Hearings before the two appropriations committees 
of Congress clearly indicate a policy of cutting down 
on foreign aid appropriations all around instead of 
increasing them, and this does not look too good for 
the Spanish demands for more and more money. 
Tough-minded Senator Allen J. Ellender of Lousiana, 
who visited Spain last summer, and who is an im- 
portant figure on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, indicated this policy during a hearing on 
April 1 when he said, in response to witnesses favor- 
ing a technical assistance program for various coun- 
tries : 


“The United States was never so prosperous as 
now, yet the government can’t pay its debts. All the 
aid given to foreign countries is borrowed money. Yet 
when I was in Europe I learned that some foreign 
countries used the borrowed money we sent them 
to pay their own debts. It is time to put an end to 
this sort of thing.” 


Another tough-minded and influential member of 
the Committee, Senator A. Willis Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, echoed these sentiments. He quoted the Biblical 
passage that “love of money is the root of all evil,” 
and added: “I can’t see that money lifted out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets is of any spiritual benefit to 
the taxpayers.” 


Yet the total amount of the program being con- 
sidered was only $8 million for a dozen or so coun- 
tries. One wonders what the same Committee will 
say when it sees Franco coming forward with a de- 
mand for more than ten times that amount, “or else,” 
and on top of that finds Franco accusing the U. S. 
of treating Spain like a beggar because last year it 
allowed only $85 million for economic aid, in addi- 
tion to the many millions for the military assistance 
and bases programs. 


Opposition to huge spending programs abroad is 
increasing by leaps and bounds in Congress, and in 
the Senate especially. An important bloc of senators 
is against the entire foreign aid program which in- 
cludes appropriations for Spain. 


The United States is on the spot 


An indication of some of the trouble in store for the 
American government in its dealings with fascist 
Spaip is one of the major conditions imposed by the 
French government in ratifying the Paris Agree- 
ments. This condition called for the United States 
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to support the French government in its efforts to 
allay the rebellious natives of Morocco. These re- 
bellious movements are being deliberately stirred up 
and fostered by Franco’s agents who, day and night, 
through their press and radio, incite the Arabs against 
French rule. The U. S. then faces this dilemma: Its 
failure to give active support to the French will lay 
it open to French charges of bad faith and place in 
jeopardy the whole European armament program; 
but if the United States takes a position in favor of 
the French and so, by necessity, against the machin- 
ations of Franco, Franco will in turn have a pretext 
for accusing the U. S. of bad faith and so enlarging 
the quarrel which he has already begun—with what 
consequences none can foresee. 


There is the prospect of a similar situation with 
regard to the Franco campaign against Gibraltar. 
Moreover, Spain now expects the U. S. to espouse 
its entry into the United Nations and NATO-—an 
expectation which is openly voiced in the Franco 
press. It is unnecessary to point out how this situation 
puts the U. S. “on the spot” both with Franco and 
before the free world, and so creates another dilemma. 


True, Franco may not be expected to maintain 
his “imperturbable calm” (to quote La Vanguardia) 
in the face of such situations. At the same time, re- 
gardless of the difficulties he creates, he may be ex- 
pected to cling to the U. S. “partnership,” as he 
has called it, until it suits him to denounce it. That 
will not be until he has obtained all he wants from 
us. 


That proposed Franco visit 


There is more and more talk of a visit by Franco 
to Washington to be the guest of President Eisen- 
hower. It is an open secret that Franco has set his 
heart on such a visit and it is being weighed by the 
State Department. However, cautious individuals 
around the President are wondering whether the 
visit would not do more harm than good. It is cer- 
tain to cause a public protest and to focus the atten- 
tion of the public on the whole question of U. S. rela- 
tions with fascist Spair vhich is the last thing 
wanted by U. S. foreign ».. -.- makers, especially the 
men in the Pentagon. It is known that Franco is using 
that other unsavory dictator, Trujillo of Santo Do- 
mingo, as a tool in his efforts to be accepted in Wash- 
ington, and also to obtain his full admission to United 
Nations membership. 

Washington, April, 1955 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Franco has not yet invited Mr. Nixon 

The atmosphere of cordiality which accompanied the 
arrival in Madrid of the new U. S. Ambassador, Mr. 
John Lodge, camouflaged a real situation of con- 
siderable discomfort. His gesture of disembarking in 
Algeciras instead of Gibraltar was interpreted by 
some ingenuous persons as an indication that the 
United States intended to “put pressure on England 
toward the return of Gibraltar,” but this illusion was 
not shared by the key men of the regime who have 
had to resign themselves to a more realistic appraisal 
of the situation as it now presents itself. They base 
their reasoning on the following facts: 

In the first place, Franco cannot and does not 
expect a real reenforcement of his regime and of 
Spain’s economy without an increase in American 
economic aid. According to one witness of the cere- 
mony in which Ambassador Lodge presented his cre- 
dentials, “the Caudillo received Mr. Lodge with an 
exaggeratedly humble and unctuous manner which 
did not convey much of our idea of Spanish dignity.” 
Lodge, on the other hand, appeared to be quite at 
home, and amused by the spectacle. In the course of 
the hour-long conversation between them which fol- 
lowed the ceremony, Franco reiterated his demands 
for more dollars, pointing out that Spain should not 
be left behind the other western countries, and, as 
usual, that she was “the only ally upon whom the 
United States could really count.’’ According to one 
authorized source, Mr. Lodge let it be clearly under- 
stood that Spain should not count upon any official 
U. S. credits over and above those already conceded. 
An increase in the extension of private American cre- 
dits and investments might, however, be worked to- 
ward. 

Secondly: a few days prior tc the arrival of Am- 
bassador Lodge, American shipments of arms to the 
Spanish Army were suddenly and unaccountably held 
up. In response to the Spaniards’ inquiries about this 
matter, the American Military Mission stated that 
“the delay is due to technical difficulties.” In private, 
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however, members of the Military Mission do not 
deny that these “technical difficulties’ constitute a 
measure of reprisal for the delays imposed by Franco 
on the base construction program. And they bluntly 
add that the proposed Spanish bases are of lesser in- 
terest today than they were in 1953, and that France’s 
approval of the Paris Agreements will, if it succeeds 
in tranquilizing the international situation, soon rele- 
gate Franco to third place. These American military 
representatives consider that only light military units 
will be necessary for the protection of future bases— 
supposing that Spain should get around to construct- 
ing them; and that from the moment in which France 
and Western Germany have formed a solid military 
bloc, it will no longer be necessary to completely 
equip the Spanish Army. They are surprised that in 
a country of so modest a budget as Spain (32,000 
million pesetas) all of 26% is allotted to the Army. 

One of the consequences of these developments is 
that Madrid has decided to postpone its invitation 
to Vice-President Nixon to visit Spain. 


Third: negotiations are going on in both Madrid 
and Washington to try to unravel the situation. Al- 
though officially and publicly Spain continues to 
clamor for new credits, the men within the regime 
realize, as I have said before, that they cannot ex- 
pect them. American experts have pointed out that 
the Spanish economy has shown itself to be incapable 
of absorbing American aid at the previously antici- 
pated rate. By January 31, 1955, the Spaniards still 
had not submitted acceptable projects to utilize more 
than $55.6 million of the $85 million appropriated 
by the U. S. Congress for Spanish economic aid under 
the Mutual Security Act for 1954 and total imports 
amounted to no more than $24.4 millions. 

This is the principal, purely technical argument 
which the American Mission and FOA offer in re- 
sponse to reiterated demands for increased credits. 

It is quite possible, on the other hand, that in- 
creased emphasis may be put on private extension 
of credits in Spain. A number of Spanish banks have 
formed a guaranty group for American capital to be 
invested in the Peninsula. 


The Director of Press disappears 


For a period of about six weeks, Juan Aparicio, 
Franco’s official Director of the Press, was not seen 
at any public function in Madrid. In answer to in- 
quiries as to his whereabouts, one would be told: 


“He is resting.” If one went to his home, an ancient 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MR. NIXON 


Although a formal invitation of Vice-President Nixon 
to visit Spain has not yet been extended, it is quite 
likely that this visit will take place. General Franco 
needs such a gesture on the part of the United States. 
Spanish-American relations are going through a dif- 
ficult period; Franco is making insistent demands for 
more American credits, and is directing all his ef- 
forts to this end. On the other hand, problems and 
delays have arisen in connection with the fulfillment 
of Spain’s part of the bargain in the implementation 
of the Spanish-American Mutual Defense Agree- 
ments. Unforeseen delays and difficulties have arisen 
in connection with land expropriation, the eviction 
and re-settlement of hundreds of families, the pro- 
vision of materiel, etc. These cannot be interpreted 
as indications of Franco’s failing enthusiasm about 
the base projects. On the contrary; these problems 
and delays have been deliberately created by Franco 
as part of an attempt to force the U. S. to increase 
her economic aid to Spain. 

But, in view of the negotiations in Europe, the 
U. S. does not appear to be inclined to concede to 
these demands. The threats with which Franco tried 
to intimidate France—with eyes toward the U. S.— 
in his statements made during the recent television 
interview with Senator Margaret Chase Smith, do 
not seem to have disturbed either France or the U. S. 
If a military bloc is achieved between France and 
Germany, then Spain will become of lesser strategic 
importance. 

Mr. Nixon’s trip to Spain might have a soothing 
effect under these circumstances. If the American 
Vice-President goes to Spain, he will not go with 
empty hands; otherwise the trip would not take 
place. This is not only a custom prescribed by cour- 
tesy, but also a rule of the seemingly complicated 
spider’s web of international diplomacy. 

In spite of the significance which this proposed 
visit would have in terms of the prestige of the 
Franco regime, we would applaud it if Mr. Nixon 
goes to Spain for something more than just to be a 
prisoner of official banquets and fiestas. That is, if 
he gaes to Spain in order to get in touch with the 
Spanish people. As we expect the representatives of 
this country would take pains to do as much, we 
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would like to call some data to Mr. Nixon’s attention. 
He will, undoubtedly, be well documented on certain 
aspects of Spanish life; but this complementary infor- 
mation may be of use. 

This information pertains to the living conditions 
of the working classes in Spain today. The agricul- 
tural worker receives a daily wage of 8 pesetas (20c) 
for a 12-hour day; construction workers receive 10 
ptas. (25c); shop employees receive 400 ptas. a 
month, roughly $10; a postal employee, 500 ptas., 
or $12.50; a train conductor, 900 ptas., or $22.50. 

Life in Spain is notoriously cheap for the foreigner; 
but for the Spaniard it is a different matter. A single 
room cannot be rented for less than 150 to 200 ptas. 
a month; one kilo of bread costs 6 ptas., a liter of 
olive oil, 13 ptas., a pair of overalls, 90 ptas., a man’s 
suit, from 1000 to 1500 ptas. The cheapest ticket to 
a movie or theatre is 10 to 12 ptas. All of these are 
official figures. 

Of course Mr. Nixon cannot concern himself with 
these circumstances. But he should be familiar with 
them in order to have a better understanding of the 
situation of the average Spaniard, in case some work- 
man, after shaking his hand, should ask: “Tell us, 
Mr. Nixon, how much does a mason earn in the 
2 a 

But General Franco could show his good will to- 
ward the United States by making some concessions 
also. For instance, would it not be an indisputable 
gesture of deference toward the United States if he 
were to permit freedom of the press in Spain during 
Mr. Nixon’s visit? In that way, the American Vice- 
President might get a valid idea of the significance 
of his visit in present-day Spain. This measure could 
not but be of benefit to the mutual relations of the 
two countries. 
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The tragic farce of Russian aid ended as soon as 
the first contacts of the Kremlin with Hitler, at the 
beginning of 1939, revealed the prospect of a vicious 
Nazi-fascist alliance that was to take shape months 
later, in August of that year. In order to consumate 
such a monstrous alliance, that insured her against 
the danger of Nazi aggression for some time, Russia 
did not hesitate to sacrifice Spain for good and all. 
She totally shut off the flow of supplies and turned 
the Peninsula over to her new Nazi-fascist friends. 

Such is the story of the treacherous aggressions, 
the hypocritical disloyalties, of the monstrous infamies 
that, to greater or less degree, have been perpetrated 
by everone, with the single exception of Mexico. This 


tragic experience is indelibly engraved on the souls of 
the Spanish people. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF 
INTERVENTION 


(Continued from p. 3) 


in. The limit to freedom is established without any 
greater obstacle as I have just shown. Every nation 
may develop as it chooses, but if it establishes a gov- 
ernment against the will of the people, if it suppresses 
freedom of expression, if it does not guarantee indi- 
vidual freedom, then intervention is indicated. This 
is clear. But what remains to be clarified is: who 
intervenes? Because in this question lies the origin of 
opposition to all intervention, which is nothing but 
mistrust of the motives which impel outside countries 
to intervene. What is the source of this mistrust? Ex- 
perience, which tells us that in general the nation 
which intervenes does so more in its own interests 
than in the general interest. 


There is no more valid argument in favor of the 
existence of an international organization charged 
with the right to intervene. But whenever this sub- 
ject is put to test, there immediately arises the claim 
of complete sovereignty for the international organ- 
ization; although what it needs before everything else 
is not sovereignty, but authority. And only universal 
faith in its objectivity and disinterestedness can con- 
fer this authority. 

The United Nations, including as it does the 
Soviet Union and Poland among its member na- 
tions, lacks the moral authority to charge Franco 
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Spain with this or that abuse. Today the U.N. still 
lacks authority to intervene in the internal affairs 
of a nation in the event of the violation of any of 
the three points that I have enumerated above. 


This authority is so much more necessary because, 
although the precepts are clear and concrete, their 
application must be very flexible, since peoples dif- 
fer a great deal one from the other. The organization 
should apply the three precepts with a perfect suita- 
bility to time and place; but this same condition de- 
mands that its moral authority be unquestionable. 


As long as we have not succeeded in creating such 
an organization it will be necessary to resign ourselves 
to accept non-intervention as a poor second. But the 
principle of intervention defined as I have attempted 
to define it seems to me to be an essential factor in 
the evolution of human liberty. 


UNCENSORED 


(Continued from p. 13) 


servant would open the door ajar and whisper that 
“Sr. Aparicio is out of town.” The truth of the mat- 
ter is that early in January the Press Director began 
to show signs of serious mental disturbances. For ex- 
ample, during an official luncheon, he so insulted 
the Minister of Information, Sr. Arias Salgado, that 
the latter had to leave the table. He published a let- 
ter in the weekly El Espanol, in the department 
called “Letters to the Living,” which made no sense 
whatsoever. Finally, one evening when he was enter- 
taining some friends at home, he remained standing 
immobile for long periods with a trance-like expres- 
sion on his face, his left hand on his vest, stating 
that he was the “reincarnation of Napoleon.” The 
day after this affair he was removed to the hospital 
directed by Dr. Lopez Ibor, the celebrated psychia- 
trist, where he remained for six weeks. 


But when Aparicio was released from the hospital, 
he did not go to the country for a rest. He went right 
back to his office to resume his duties as director 
of Spain’s press. 

In the meantime, during Sr. Aparicio’s period of 
confinement, the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Antoniutti, 
made known to Franco his wishes that, at as early a 


date as possible, a law be enacted which would guar- 
antee freedom of expression. 


Madrid, April 1955 
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late news 





A Statement by the 
President of the Spanish 
Republic in Exile 


Don Diego Martinez Barrios, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic in ex- 
ile, now resident in Paris, gave a 
speech on April 14 in commemora- 
tion of the founding of the Spanish 
Republic on April 14, 1931. 


The following are excerpts from 
the President’s speech: 


The future of Spain and her as- 
pirations lie in her youth, as much 
in her youth within their own coun- 
try as in those who were violently 
launched on the path of exile. Every 
day there are more signs of contact 
between the new generations, tran- 
scending the physical and ideologi- 
cal bounderies that separate them; 
there is an identity of objectives 
and a good will to integrate them- 
selves in a labor which would satis- 
fy both the Spaniard and the citi- 
zen of the world, two categories 
which do not differ from each 
other but which, on the contrary, 
are complementary. 


The Spain of 1955 is not the 
same which was bled in the fra- 
tricidal war; nor is she chained, 
either mentally or morally, to her 
transitory rulers. 


To block the way to the progress 
of history would be tantamount to 
condemning oneself to weakness. 
Our people have withstood the on- 
slaughts of misfortune on various 
tragic occasions, but it is not pos- 
sible to base one’s life on the past 
alone. 


It is the new generation that has 
the responsibility of laying the foun- 
dations of the new Spain, and to 
construct, on the blood-stained earth 
of the war, a nation where there 
will be room for all Spaniards, and 
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where freedom will reside. There is 
no greater task than this. All other 
tasks can wait. 

I have faith in the destiny of 
Spain. Her freedom is an imperious 
duty which we Spaniards, at home 
and abroad, must bring about. We 
must not begrudge any efforts in 
this objective. No matter how dark 
the night, the dawn will always fol- 
low. 





Anti-Monarchist 
Campaign Continues 


The anti-monarchist campaign in 
Spain by sectors of the Falange and 
anti-Franco elements is still going 
strong. A leaflet is circulating, in 
the form of an open letter to Gen- 
eral Franco, attacking him for his 
proposal to restore the monarchy, 
which doesn’t mince words: “The 
divorce between Your Excellency 
and the present generation is at the 
point of transforming itself into a 
fait accompli.” 

In another paragraph the leaflet 
states: “A large sector of Spanish 
youth, which knows by experience 
the methods of your police, will con- 
stitute a formidable problem in the 
event that clandestine action will 
be resorted to.” The open letter 
bears the following signature: “One 
who has been chief of the Falange 
Youth Organizations.” 

At the same time, clandestine 
leaflets attacking the monarchy are 
continuing to circulate. These are 
the leaflets that include, among 
other comments, “We will never ac- 
cept the rule of a king who ascends 
to the throne by inheritance. We 
repudiate all aristocracy but the 
aristocracy of labor.” 





A Medal for Coca-Cola 


General. Franco has decorated Mr. 
James A. Farley, President of the 
Coca-Cola Co., with the Order of 
Isabela la Catédlica. 


This honor was conferred upon 
Mr. Farley in connection with the 
celebration of Franco’s victory in 
the Spanish Civil War in 1939. 





Anti-Hitler Remarks 
Censored 

Variety reports in its issue of April 
6 that film censorship in Spain is 
becoming an increasingly important 
problem for U. S. exporters and 
that the Motion Picture Export 
Assn. will put the subject on the 
agenda in negotiations for the new 
Spanish film agreement. 

20th Century-Fox’s recent pic- 
ture, “That Lady,” starring Olivia 
de Havilland, and Columbia’s new . 
film “Pushover” are among Ameri- 
can films that are currently banned 
in Spain. 

In the meantime censored ver- 
sions of other films are permitted to 
be shown in Spain. Remarks re- 
flecting disrespect to Hitler or the 
Nazis are always deleted, however. 
Examples given by Variety of lines 
deleted by the Spanish censor from 
recent U. S. movies are the fol- 
lowing: 

“He’s another fellow Mr. Hitler 
didn’t like.” 

“It was the Nazis that put out 
his eyes. It was Himmler’s men. ~ 
They're working for the Russians ~ 
now.” 


The Devil or 
Beelzebub? 
(OPE) Stockholm: A group of 
Swedish students have launched a 
new, democratically oriented review 
entitled EFE. The first issue in- 
cludes an article signed bv Carl- 
Magnus Wendt, with the ironical 
title “Spain, Escutcheon-bearer of 
Democracy,” in which he says, in 
part: “The inferences circulated as 
to the communistic nature of the 
resistance against Franco have been 
disseminated by both Madrid and 
Moscow, for different reasons and 
propaganda objectives. 
“To enlist Franco’s help against 
the Russians is like siding with the 
devil against Beelzebub. When na- 
tions that at least pretend to be™ 
democratic ally themselves with a 
regime which is as insolvent as the 
regime from which we wish to pro- 
tect ourselves, then a dangerous 
precedent is established. It is as 
though we approve the oppression 
of some peoples, as long as we, our- 
selves, are saved.” 
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Report from 
Portugal 


The Minister of Defense 


Salazar, who looks gentle, is the 
strong man of Portugal. Santos Cos- 
ta, the Portuguese Minister of De- 
fense, wants to be strong, but isn’t. 
Someone is always frustrating his 
grandiose schemes. 


Most generals have nothing but 
contempt for him, but they tolerate 
him in the administrative post that 
he occupies because in reality he has 
very little power over the military. 
Salazar retains him in that post be- 
cause he knows that he can manipu- 


late Santos Costa with a simple nod. 
The figure-head President of the 
Republic, General Craveiro Lopes, 
accepts Santos Costa because he is 
the weakest military man whom he 
could have in such a high office. 


All of this does not mean that 
Santos Costa is not ruthless. On the 
contrary, he is apt to be the official 
who advocates the most severe treat- 
ment for would-be dissenters of the 


regime’s policies. 


The Pretender is exiled to the Ca- 
nary Islands 


Santos Costa’s great hope is for an 
early restoration of the monarchy, 
as he would probably be the power 
behind the throne. He is the espe- 
cial lobbyist for the monarchists at 
high levels in the Salazar regime, 
and he played an important part 
in arranging for the education of the 
son of the Pretender to the throne 
of Portugal, which set the pattern 
for the subsequent action taken by 
General Franco in connection with 
the education of the Spanish Prince 
Juan Carlos. 

But recently Santos Costa’s en- 
thusiasm for the monarchy back- 
fired. He gave an official dinner for 
the Pretender at the Forte de S. 
Juliao da Barra, which usually is 
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reserved for the highest dignitaries. 
The monarchists felt that their big 
day was near, and talked about 
plans of action. But the repercus- 
sions were so severe that the regime 
had to deport the Pretender, D. 
Duarte Nuno, to the Canary Is- 
lands. His absence from Portugal 
will not be for long, but it has 
served its purpose as a reproof to 
the monarchists. 


It is reasonable to suppose that 
the restoration of the monarchy in 
Portugal will come at whatever 
time Franco should find it con- 
venient to restore the monarchy in 
Spain, since that seems to be the 
agreement between Salazar and 
Franco, and nothing that the mon- 
archists, the President, or even San- 
tos Costa can do will make the 
slightest difference. 





More Clandestine 
Leaflets 


A court investigation has been or- 
dered in Madrid to examine the 
circumstances surrounding the cir- 
culation of clandestine leaflets con- 
demning the decision of the Vati- 
can to deprive Cardinal Segura of 
the executive prerogatives of his 
archdiocese. The investigation will 
be directed by the magistrate, Sr. 
Iturriaga. Many natives of Seville 
will be questioned by the police in 
this connection. 


These leaflets were aimed against 
the Papal Nuncio to Spain, Msgr. 
Antoniutti, and charged that the 
Vatican’s decision in this matter 
had been unjust. 


In the meantime the Council of 
the Cathedral of Seville has ap- 
proved a motion condemning what 
it calls a “campaign of vilification” 
against the Pope, the Vatican and 
Msgr. Bueno Monreal, coadjutor of 
the archdiocese of Seville. This mo- 
tion has. been delivered to the 
Apostolic Nuncio in Madrid. 





Statement by the 
L.C.F.T.U. 


The Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Mr. Oldenbroeck, 
released the following statement to 
the press at the end of March: 

“The I. C. F. T. U: stands firm 
in its opposition to the admission of 
Spain to any international organi- 
zation as long as that country re- 
tains its present dictatorial regime 
which denies the most elementary 
human and trade-union rights to 
the Spanish people. 

“Consequently, the Confederation 
feels obliged to formulate a most 
vigorous protest against the decision 
recently adopted by the Administra- 
tive Council of the International 
Labor Organization, in favor of ad- - 
mitting a delegation representing 
the Spanish government to the next 
international conference on labor 
in the status of observers.” 


Arms Traffic in 
Morocco 


A report from Rabat states that as 
a result of the arrest of two indi- 
viduals caught transporting a cache 
of arms from the frontier of Span- 
ish Morocco to Casablanca, the po- 
lice have arrested nine more mem- 
bers of an active nationalist terror- 
ist cell. 

French security officers have been 
keeping a careful watch on the fron- 
tier of Spanish Morocco, in view 
of suspected arms smuggling be- 
tween the two zones. By observing 
that a cargo of arms was being 
transported from the Spanish bor- 
der to Casablanca, and by laying 
a trap for the traffickers, they suc- 
ceeded in arresting two of them, 
Kebir Ben Salah and Abdesselem 
Ben Mohamed, 

Through interrogation important 
information was obtained from them 
as to the destination of their cargo, 
and nine more terrorists were ar- 
rested. 
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